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EGYPT 


The  Youngest  Republic  in  the  World 


Since  the  dawn  of  recorded  history  there  has  been  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  Nile  Valley,  a  civilization  which  helped  to  a  great  extent 
in  developing  early  human  progress,  and  was  a  source  of  learning  and 
inspiration  to  other  peoples  who  lived  in  the  ancient  East. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  present  day  Western  civili¬ 
zation  owes  almost  everything  to  the  Greeks.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Greeks  were  responsible  for  much  of  Western  culture,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  Greeks  themselves  were  proud  to  say  that 
they  learned  many  things  in  Egypt  and  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  their  direct  masters. 

It  was  at  that  corner  where  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa  meet,  one 
of  the  most  important  strategical  points  in  the  world,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  developed  their  own  civili¬ 
zation.  They  invented  a  system  of  writing  in  the  fourth  millennium 
B.C.,  and  their  civilization  was  a  mature  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  millennium.  The  visitor  standing  today  in  front  of  the  pyramids 
and  other  Egyptian  monuments  cannot  but  wonder  how  those  ancients 
could  build  such  pyramids  or  temples,  how  they  attained  such  per¬ 
fection  in  art,  or  how  they  made  such  progress  in  science,  literature 
and  many  other  fields. 

The  walls  of  the  temples  and  tombs  are  covered  with  scenes  of 
the  private  lives  and  campaigns  of  the  early  Egyptians.  Whenever 
we  look  at  them  or  examine  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Egyptian 
relics  in  museums  and  private  collections  all  over  the  world,  we  do 
not  know  which  is  to  be  admired  more — the  skill  of  the  artist  who  cre¬ 
ated  such  productions  or  the  high  standard  of  the  civilization  itself. 

These  samples  of  artistry  tell  us  the  long  story  of  that  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Each  object  or  scene  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Egypt.  It  may 
be  a  chapter,  a  page  or  a  line,  or  even  a  word,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
that  huge  volume  which  reveals  to  us  the  tale  of  Egypt  through 
thousands  of  years. 

The  story  of  Egyptian  civilization  is  a  long  one;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  reader  will  find  in  these  few  pages  a  simple  and  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  main  points  in  our  history.  It  is  written  to  help  the 
visitor  understand  something  of  the  succession  of  periods  and  dynasties 
to  winch  the  objects  of  that  collection  belong. 
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The  Earliest  Times 

In  the  earliest  Palaeolithic  times  Egypt  looked  different  from 
what  it  does  today.  The  bed  of  the  Nile  was  then  much  higher,  and 
both  sides  of  the  valley  were  covered  with  forests  and  swamps.  The 
early  population  of  hunters  lived  on  the  plateaus,  where  we  still  find 
the  remains  of  those  people  and  some  of  their  stone  implements. 

The  Nile  bed  began  to  deepen,  leaving  terraces  on  the  sides  of 
the  plateau,  and  those  early  inhabitants  followed  the  receding  waters. 
At  that  time  the  Delta  did  not  exist,  and  in  its  place  was  a  huge  bav 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  reaching  as  far  as  Cairo.  This  bay  gradually 
became  filled  in  with  silt  brought  down  by  the  waters. 

About  5,000  B.C.,  the  hunters  began  to  settle  down  and  become 
farmers.  Egypt  was  then  more  or  less  as  it  is  now  but,  of  course, 
with  much  more  swamp  and  with  different  weather.  The  little  villages 
of  these  farmers  began  to  grow  into  small  towns,  and  the  communities 
started  to  cooperate  among  themselves.  Both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
were  inhabited,  but  the  cultures  were  slightly  different. 

The  earliest  known  culture  is  that  which  was  found  near  Deir 
Tasa  and  El-Badari  in  Middle  Egypt,  while  in  Lower  Egypt  we  know 
that  there  lived  in  Fayoum  people  who  had  their  own  culture.  Again 
at  Merimdeh  in  the  Western  Delta,  there  were  found  the  remains 
of  another  community,  which  had  many  affinities  to  other  cultures 
known  from  this  early  period  along  the  Mediterranean. 


The  Origin  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Civilization 

We  can  say  with  the  greatest  certainty  that  the  civilization  of 
Ancient  Egypt  had  its  origin  in  what  is  now  known  as  Egypt’s  Nile 
Valley.  It  is  purely  Egyptian  in  its  style  and  form.  But  during  the 
4th  millenium  B.C.,  there  were  great  movements  of  migrations 
throughout  the  ancient  East  and  several  civilizations  were  developing. 
In  the  Indus,  Iran,  Mesopotamia,  the  Nile  Valley  and,  probably,  South 
Arabia,  there  were  communities  which  were  beginning  to  develop 
and  which  were  living  in  their  Neolithic  periods.  These  peoples  had 
a  widespread  commerce  among  themselves,  which  expanded  right  and 
left.  Each  of  these  civilizations  took  and  gave  and  left  its  trace  in 
the  language  and  civilization  of  the  others.  Thus  it  is  understandable 
that  we  see  some  Mesopotamian  influences  in  Egyptian  art  or  Egyptian 
influences  or  articles  of  commerce  in  Sumer.  A  relationship  existed, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  the  Egyptians  came  from  Sumer  or  that  the 
Sumerians  were  of  Egyptian  origin. 
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A  mosque  in  the  Al  Nahasein  quarter  of  Cairo 


The  First  Dynasty 

At  about  3200  B.C.  we  find  Egypt  as  a  united  country,  and  the 
king  calling  himself  “King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,”  and  adorning 
his  head  with  the  Double  Crown.  According  to  tradition,  the  first 
king  to  achieve  this  unity  and  found  the  first  dynasty  was  Mena.  He 
was  also  credited  with  having  reclaimed  a  huge  tract  of  land  near  the 
site  of  modern  Cairo.  Here  he  founded  the  capital  city,  later  known 
as  Memphis.  The  family  of  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  came  from 
the  South,  from  a  place  called  Theni,  in  Upper  Egypt,  not  far  from 
the  famous  town  of  Abydos.  There  we  find  their  tombs. 

With  the  advent  of  the  first  dynasty,  the  use  of  writing  began 
to  appear,  and  great  progress  was  made  in  a  very  short  time.  If  we 
examine  the  tombs  of  that  period,  found  at  Abydos  and  Sakkara,  we 
realize  that  the  Egyptians  were  great  builders  from  the  beginning  of 
their  civilization.  When  we  examine  closely  the  objects  which  came 
from  those  tombs,  and  from  other  sites  of  the  period,  such  as  Hierak- 
onopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  we  find  that  they  possessed  great  artistic 
ability  and  were  the  masters  of  their  crafts.  The  recent  excavations 
at  Helwan  have  produced  some  objects  which  further  attest  to  this 
rapid  development. 

The  Old  Kingdom 

The  first  two  dynasties  usually  are  called  the  “Protodynastic” 
or,  sometimes,  the  “Archaic  Period.”  This  period  lasted  about  four 
hundred  years.  The  third  dynasty  began  about  2780  B.C.,  and  ushered 
in  the  period  known  as  the  Old  Kingdom.  We  now  know  that  the 
capital  was  no  longer  in  the  South,  and  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  had 
their  seat  of  government  at  Memphis. 

The  first  important  recorded  event  of  the  third  dynasty  is  the 
life  of  one  man,  who  was  destined  to  lead  a  great  revolution  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  history.  He  was  Imhotep.  He  started  his  career  as  a  young 
official  and  began  to  climb  the  ladder  step  by  step.  His  great  genius 
caused  him  to  reach  the  highest  rank  in  the  government,  and  his 
memory  was  kept  alive  in  future  generations.  He  was  finally  deified 
2,000  years  after  his  death. 

Imhotep  was  considered  in  later  periods  as  a  God  of  Medicine 
and  a  person  possessing  a  knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  Gods. 
However,  we  are  concerned  with  only  one  facet  of  his  many  sided 
genius— Imhotep  the  architect.  Every  visitor  to  Sakkara  stands  in 
admiration  before  the  remains  of  his  buildings  around  the  Step  Pyra- 
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mid,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  monument  existing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  from  that  date.  In  the  midst  of  that  vast  enclosure 
towers  the  great  stepped  structure,  the  first  attempt  towards  the 
building  of  a  pyramid. 

Before  the  time  of  King  Zoser,  who  was  buried  in  the  Step 
Pyramid,  the  kings  were  interred  in  huge  rectangular  structures  (now 
known  as  mastabas).  But  Imhotep  desired  something  grander  for  his 
Master.  He  added  one  mastaba  on  top  of  another,  each  decreasing 
in  size,  until  the  whole  building  assumed  something  of  a  pyramidal 
form.  Let  us  now  leave  Zoser  and  Imhotep,  and  proceed  until  we  find 
ourselves  standing  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in 
Egyptian  history. 


The  Fourth  Dynasty 

The  third  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  and  we  find  an  able  man 
founding  the  fourth  dynasty.  This  was  King  Snefru,  who  built  the 
two  stone  pyramids  at  Dahshur.  Snefru  was  a  really  great  man.  He 
built  the  first  true  pyramid  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture  for  coming  generations.  The  excavations  around  his  pyramids 
during  the  last  three  years  have  revealed  many  masterpieces  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  relief  sculpture,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  history  of 
Egypt  at  that  period.  We  know  from  the  Palermo  Stone  that  Snefru 
built  a  fleet  of  40  large  sea-going  ships,  which  he  dispatched  to 
Lebanon  to  fetch  cedar  wood,  many  logs  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  inside  his  pyramid.  Moreover,  because  of  unrest  in  Nubia,  he 
had  to  dispatch  a  large  army  to  restore  order  there.  His  activities 
throughout  the  country  can  be  realized  by  the  number  of  monuments 
he  erected  in  many  places. 

The  results  of  Snefru’s  great  achievements  were  enjoyed  by  his 
son,  Khufu,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  great  cemetery  of  Giza  contains  the  tombs 
of  some  of  the  members  of  this  royal  family.  These  tombs  have 
yielded  up  a  large  number  of  monuments,  which  now  adorn  most  of 
the  museums  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  important  finds  in  this 
cemetery  was  the  tomb  of  Queen  Hetep-heres,  Snefru’s  wife  and 
Khufu’s  mother.  The  rich  contents  of  this  tomb  have  a  place  of  honor 
in  our  Museums  in  Cairo  and  in  the  Boston  Museum. 

Khufu  married  a  Libyan  woman,  from  whom  sprang  a  branch 
of  the  royal  family.  Her  son,  who  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Khufu,  built  a  pyramid  at  Abu  Roash.  But  before  long  the  native 
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Ancient  temple  at  Kom  Ombo,  Egypt 


element  in  the  family  succeeded  in  gaining  power,  and  Khafra,  another 
son  of  Khufu,  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  at  Giza.  From  the  reign  of  Khafra  we  have  the  superb 
diorite  statue  of  him  in  the  Cairo  Museum  and  the  great  Sphinx 
of  Giza. 

By  now  the  priests  of  Re  at  Heliopolis  were  becoming  very 
powerful  and  were  a  threat  to  the  kings.  At  last,  one  of  the  late 
rulers  of  this  dynasty  resented  this  priestly  power  and  wished  to 
break  it.  But  the  results  of  his  efforts  proved  disastrous,  and  the 
royal  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Thus  began  the 
fifth  dynasty. 

The  Fifth  Dynasty  to  the  First  Intermediate  Period 

The  kings  of  this  dynasty  continued  to  build  pyramids,  the 
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remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Abu  Sir  and  Sakkara.  They  also 
built  sun-temples,  with  great  obelisks  towering  up  into  the  sky,  and 
with  altars  in  the  open  air.  Although  there  are  many  signs  of  the 
decline  of  architecture,  the  reliefs  of  the  tomb  walls  retain  their  ex¬ 
treme  beauty  and  show  us  many  details  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Egyptian  of  that  period. 

Some  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  had  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
the  Libyans  from  the  West.  Military  expeditions  were  sent  to 
Palestine,  and  commercial  expeditions  to  the  Red  Sea  to  the  land 
of  Punt,  which  lay  around  the  strait  of  Bab  el-Mandab.  But  the 
country  was  getting  weaker,  and  during  the  reigns  of  the  sixth  dynasty 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  great  achievements,  beyond  the  expeditions  sent 
by  its  kings  to  explore  the  regions  of  the  Sudan. 

Then  came  a  break  in  the  system  of  centralized  government, 
and  the  power  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  strong  ruler  to  the  no- 
marchs.  The  latter  became  semi-independent  and  began  to  build  their 
tombs  near  their  own  houses  instead  of  around  the  King’s  pyramid  as 
had  been  the  custom. 

About  2280  B.C.  Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  was  cut 
to  pieces.  Through  the  misrule  and  tyranny  of  the  petty  princes,  the 
Egyptian  peasants  were  goaded  to  revolt.  Now  the  peasants  were  in 
command  while  the  royal  families  were  impoverished.  A  papyrus  in 
Leyden  Museum  and  another  in  Leningrad  throw  some  light  on  that 
period.  They  picture  the  haughty  masters  begging  in  the  streets  and 
the  pampered  ladies  of  the  court  selling  their  own  children  in  order 
to  live.  During  that  period,  which  lasted  for  some  150  years,  the 
Egyptian  frontiers  no  longer  existed.  The  country  was  open  to  the 
Bedouin,  who  infiltrated  from  East  and  West  and  settled  in  the  much- 
coveted  green  lands  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

During  this  period,  there  were  several  houses  which  managed  to 
attain  some  power;  namely,  the  House  of  Herakleopolis,  the  House  of 
Coptos,  and  the  House  of  Thebes.  The  latter  family  managed  to  ob¬ 
tain  considerable  power  and  performed  the  miracle  of  reuniting  the 
whole  land  once  more.  The  mighty  princes  of  Thebes  began  a  new 
dynasty,  the  eleventh,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  period  which 
we  now  call  the  Middle  Kingdom. 


The  Middle  Kingdom 

The  rulers  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  spent  much  effort  in  restor¬ 
ing  order  in  the  country,  and  were  soon  able  to  send  many  expedi- 
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tions  to  Sinai  in  the  North  and  to  the  Southern  desert,  near  Aswan. 
The  greatest  of  their  monuments  were,  naturally,  near  their  original 
capital,  Thebes,  where  we  find  the  impressive  remains  of  the  Mentu- 
hoteps  at  Deir  el  Bahari.  Here  also  are  many  of  the  tombs  of  this 
period. 

But  the  real  rescue  of  Egypt  and  its  renaissance  is  credited  to 
a  man  who  was  not  of  royal  descent.  This  man,  whose  name  was 
Amenemhat,  was  from  Upper  Egypt.  His  mother  was  a  Nubian 
woman.  He  began  his  career  as  a  minor  official  but  became  a  Minister 
of  one  of  the  last  Mentuhoteps.  Finally  he  took  a  bold  step  and  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  king.  He  founded  the  twelfth  dynasty,  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  in  Egyptian  history. 

Amenemhat  moved  the  capital  to  the  North  and  built  a  new 
city,  not  far  from  Memphis,  from  which  he  could  govern  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  easily.  He  began  to  consolidate  his  power  and  brought 
the  nomarchs  completely  under  his  domination.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  and  soon  began 
an  ambitious  project  for  reclaiming  part  of  the  Fayoum  Province,  and 
turning  Lake  Moeris  into  a  vast  reservoir. 

Egypt  did  not  take  long  to  regain  much  of  her  ancient  glory. 
We  find  throughout  the  country  remains  of  monuments  that  show  the 
activity  of  her  people.  The  beautiful  jewelry  of  the  princesses,  found 
at  Dahshur  and  Illahun,  speak  highly  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
ancient  goldsmiths.  These  magnificent  objects  now  adorn  the  muse¬ 
ums  of  Cairo  and  New  York. 

Under  the  reign  of  Amenemhat,  Egyptian  temples  were  built 
in  many  towns  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  in  Lybia  and  Syria,  which 
were  all  now  parts  of  Egypt. 

The  most  glorious  reign  of  this  dynasty  was  that  of  Senusert 
III,  who  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Sesostris  and  to  whom  they 
attributed  many  legendary  deeds.  The  Egyptian  priests  told  Herod¬ 
otus  that  Senusert  III  took  his  fleet  into  the  Red  Sea  and  sailed  around 
Africa,  until  at  last  he  reached  a  place  where  the  water  was  too  shal¬ 
low,  and  he  could  not  proceed  further.  Consequently,  he  returned  to 
Egypt,  took  his  army,  and  subdued  all  the  lands.  They  also  said  that 
he  crossed  the  Mediterranean  and  subdued  Thrace,  as  well  as  other 
countries.  But  whether  the  stories  the  priests  told  Herodotus  were 
true  or  not,  Senusert  III  was  undoubtedly  a  great  conqueror,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  time  Egypt  controlled  a  large  area  in  the  South  and  East  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  some  of  its  islands,  as  well  as  in  Libya. 

The  rule  of  this  dynasty  lasted  for  not  more  than  250  years, 
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An  ancient  Egyptian  Lord  goes  fishing 


after  which  Egypt  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  another  period  of 
weakness. 

The  Second  Intermediate  Period 

When  the  thirteenth  dynasty  came  to  the  throne,  its  power 
was  limited  to  Upper  Egypt.  At  some  time,  as  the  Egyptians  them¬ 
selves  said,  the  Gods  were  angry  with  them,  and  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  some  people  from  the  East  who  were  called  the  Hyksos.  These 
people  came  into  Egypt  about  1680  B.C.  and  did  not  find  a  central 
government  to  check  their  advance.  They  settled  in  the  Eastern 
Delta,  at  a  place  called  Avaris,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  site  of 
Tanis.  And  then  began  a  reign  of  terror  throughout  Lower  Egypt. 
The  petty  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt  continued  to  rule  their  territories 
but  paid  tribute  to  the  Hyksos  tyrants.  The  Hyksos  rule  continued 
for  not  less  than  100  years,  and  it  was  again  Thebes  that  led  the 
revolution  against  the  oppressors. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  that  period,  we  find  that  although  the 
country  had  suffered  greatly,  the  Egyptians  learned  some  useful 
things.  The  Hyksos  came  into  Egypt  with  horses  and  war-chariots, 
and  during  their  War  of  Independence,  the  Egyptians  learned  a  great 
deal  about  military  tactics. 
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"Mouallakah"  —  Suspended  Coptic  Church,  Old  Cairo.  The  Coptic 
Church  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Christianity 


The  Theban  Prince  who  finally  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
Hyksos  rule  was  Ahmes  I.  He  not  only  drove  the  Hyksos  out  of 
Egypt,  but  he  pursued  them  to  Palestine,  where  he  annihilated  them. 
The  Egyptian  soldiers  who  left  Thebes  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  to 
drive  out  their  enemies  and  purify  the  land  from  invaders  did  not 
return  again  to  their  homes  before  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great 
Egyptian  Empire  in  Asia.  Ahmes  I  founded  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
which  began  about  1570  B.C.,  and  lasted  for  250  years. 

The  New  Kingdom 

The  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
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revival  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  embarked  upon 
a  period  of  national  prosperity.  The  great  line  of  rulers  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  produced  many  famous  warriors,  the  greatest  of 
all  being  Thothmes  III,  who  consolidated  and  expanded  Egyptian  rule 
over  North  Africa,  the  Aegean  Isles  and  Western  Asia,  besides  push¬ 
ing  his  Southern  frontiers  into  the  heart  of  the  Sudan. 

The  monuments  of  this  family  adorn  Thebes.  At  Luxor  and 
Karnak,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  they  left  mighty  monu¬ 
ments,  which  speak  highly  of  their  great  power,  skill  and  engineering 
ability.  The  wealth  of  the  Sudan  and  the  Asiatic  countries  poured 
into  Thebes,  and  the  Court  of  Pharaoh  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
envoys  of  all  the  then  known  world,  who  flocked  to  the  capital  of 
the  Empire  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  King,  present  their  tribute, 
and  express  their  loyalty  to  Egypt. 

Many  of  the  tombs  of  Thebes  have  preserved  for  us  the  scenes 
of  these  people,  coming  with  the  best  products  and  manufactured 
articles  of  their  countries  and  dressed  in  their  native  costumes.  These 
wall  scenes  are  a  great  source  of  material  for  the  study  of  many 
peoples  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium  in  the 
ancient  world  and  whose  civilizations  have  been  obliterated  in  their 
own  lands. 

At  this  same  time  there  were  other  powers  developing  in  the 
ancient  East.  The  Hittites  were  beginning  a  great  period  in  their 
history.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  Palestine  were  allying  themselves  with  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
but  there  were  among  them  princes  who  wished  to  throw  off  the 
Egyptian  yoke.  Events  proceeded  smoothly  as  long  as  Egypt  was 
ruled  by  a  warrior  king,  who  led  his  armies  in  person.  But  the  great 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Court  turned  King  Amenhotep  III  into  a 
lover  of  pleasure  and  a  great  builder  rather  than  a  warrior.  His  son 
and  successor  was  a  man  of  peace  and  a  philosopher,  who  spent  his 
time  in  meditation  and  religious  reform.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
great  power  of  the  priests  of  Amon  was  responsible  for  his  attitude, 
as  they  were  becoming  a  danger  to  the  throne.  King  Amenhotep  IV, 
who  later  called  himself  Akhenaton,  began  his  campaign  of  persecu¬ 
tion  against  priests  of  the  God  Amon  and  the  other  deities.  He  had  to 
leave  Thebes  and  build  a  new  capital  in  Middle  Egypt,  which  he  called 
Akhetaton,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Tell  el-Amarna.  Here  we  find 
the  remains  of  his  palaces  and  temples,  as  well  as  the  houses,  villas, 
and  tombs  of  his  courtiers. 

The  Egyptian  Governors,  as  well  as  some  of  the  loyal  Syrian 
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Princes,  kept  warning  Akhenaton  of  developments  in  his  Empire  and 
of  the  peril  of  a  break-up.  But  he  made  no  move.  In  the  shade  of 
his  gardens  at  Amarna,  or  in  front  of  the  altars  of  the  God  Aton,  he 
spent  the  hours  with  his  beautiful  Queen  Nefertiti  and  his  many 
daughters.  But  empires  cannot  be  consolidated  by  philosophy  and 
prayers,  and  this  led  to  a  disaster. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  discord  in  the  royal  family,  and  the 
priests  of  Amon  were  quickly  regaining  their  power  among  the  con¬ 
servative  Egyptians  who  still  clung  to  their  old  religion. 

But  whatever  we  might  say  about  Akhenaton,  we  must  honour 
his  name  as  great  reformer  who  left  to  the  coming  generations  a 
wonderful  literature  in  the  hymns  which  he  composed  for  the  Sun- 
God.  He  also  was  responsible  for  freeing  art  from  its  ancient  bonds 
and  allowing  the  artists  to  express  themselves  in  a  new  style.  The 
movement  of  Akhenaton  is  the  earliest  approach  to  monotheism  known 
to  history,  and  his  hymns  were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  Hebrews. 
In  fact,  the  Great  Hymn  to  Aton  is  more  or  less  the  origin  of  one 
of  the  Psalms. 

Akhenaton  had  no  sons,  and,  consequently,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  prince  who  had  married  his  oldest  surviving  daughter.  But 
after  a  very  brief  reign,  the  prince  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
husband  of  the  second  daughter.  This  was  the  famous  Tutankhamon, 
who  was  the  first  to  return  to  Thebes  and  to  the  worship  of  Amon 
and  the  old  Gods.  The  neglect  of  the  empire  and  the  internal  dis¬ 
agreements  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  Egypt  was  about  to  break 
down  because  of  the  corruption  in  the  royal  family  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

At  that  moment  of  peril  there  stepped  forward  a  man  who, 
with  one  blow,  rescued  the  situation.  The  General  of  the  Army, 
Horemheb,  took  the  reins  of  power  into  his  very  capable  hands  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  without  plunging  the  country  into  civil  war. 
Horemheb’s  reforms  in  the  laws  of  the  country  have  been  preserved, 
and  we  see  from  them  how  he  stopped  corruption  and  bribery  and 
restored  the  rights  of  the  poor  peasants.  Thus,  in  Horemheb,  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  ended  in  glory  as  it  had  begun  in  glory.  It  will 
always  remain  a  shining  period  in  Egypt’s  long  history. 


The  Nineteenth  to  the  Tioentieth  Dynasty 

After  thirty  years  of  rule  the  reign  of  Horemheb  came  to  an 
end,  and  another  General  came  to  the  throne  as  Rameses  I.  He 
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founded  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  a  line  of  able  rulers,  among  whom 
the  name  of  Seti  I  and  his  son  Rameses  II,  are  the  most  famous. 
Roth  father  and  son  did  their  best  to  regain  Egypt’s  lost  empire,  and 
they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent.  But  Asia  was  changing,  and  the 
Hittites  were  much  stronger.  Consequently,  Rameses  II  could  not 
extend  his  empire  as  far  as  he  had  hoped.  Nevertheless,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Lebanon  were  regained. 

But  the  great  activities  of  Rameses  II  were  expended  in  build¬ 
ing,  and  he  exerted  much  effort  in  adorning  his  wide  realm  with 
mighty  temples.  The  name  of  Rameses  II  is  found  in  nearly  every 
ancient  site  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

Rameses  II  is  usually  mentioned  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Egypt.  There  are  many  discussions  on  this  point,  and  I  can 
only  say  here  that  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  coming  of 
Joseph  to  Egypt  must  have  been  at  some  time  during  the  Hyksos 
rule,  and  that  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  must  have  taken  place  long 
before  the  reign  of  Rameses  II,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty. 

In  the  Egyptian  records  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  we  begin 
to  hear  of  the  movements  of  the  sea-people,  the  great  migrations  which 
had  their  effect  upon  the  history  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  at 
that  time.  These  sea-people  allied  themselves  to  the  Libyans  and 
tried  to  invade  Egypt.  They  had  no  success  and  were  badly  beaten 
by  the  Egyptian  army  and  fleet  under  Rameses  III.  The  scene  of 
the  naval  battle  on  the  walls  of  Medinet  Habu  shows  the  details  of 
the  clothes,  ships,  and  weapons  of  the  different  peoples  who  took  part 
in  what  is  considered  to  be  the  earliest  known  clash  between  Egyptian 
and  European  forces,  which  took  place  about  1190  B.C. 

Rameses  III  was  followed  by  one  weak  ruler  after  another, 
most  of  whom  were  also  called  Rameses.  When  that  dynasty  ended, 
there  came  to  the  throne  another  line  of  priest-kings  in  whose  time 
Egypt  suffered  in  the  extreme. 


Late  Period 

At  last  Egypt  became  disorganized  and  fell  a  prey  to  different 
dynasties  which  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Finally,  one  of 
these  families,  which  was  Libyan  in  origin  but  became  Egyptianized 
in  a  very  short  time,  gained  strength  and  assumed  control  over  the 
entire  country.  One  of  these  rulers  was  Sheshonk  I,  who  reigned 
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about  945  B.O.  During  his  time  Egypt  regained  some  of  her  power 
in  Palestine  and  Syria.  King  Solomon  was  an  Egyptian  vassal  and 
married  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt. 

The  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  dynasties  were  very  limited 
in  power  and  insignificant.  But  with  what  we  call  the  twenty-fifth 
dynasty,  conditions  changed,  and  order  was  restored  for  some  time  by 
a  family  which  came  from  the  Sudan. 

When  the  kings  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  put  an  end  to 
the  rule  of  the  priest-kings,  the  priests  of  Amon  in  Napata  (Dongola) 
continued  their  offices  and  considered  the  rule  of  the  Libyans  as 
illegal.  They  proclaimed  themselves  not  only  guardians  of  their  terri¬ 
tories,  but  assumed  the  title  of  Ruler  of  Thebes.  Later  on,  the  Kings 
of  Napata  called  themselves  Kings  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and 
one  of  these  able  and  energetic  rulers  decided  to  make  this  empty 
title  a  living  fact  and  dispatched  an  army  to  restore  law  and  order 
in  the  North. 

We  can  read  on  the  great  stele  of  Pi-ankhi  that  he  clearlv  con¬ 
sidered  Egypt  as  his  legal  home,  and  regarded  the  temple  cf  Amon- 
Ra  at  Karnak  as  the  most  sacred  spot.  Pi’ankhi  addressed  his  troops 
on  the  day  of  their  departure  to  the  North,  telling  them  that  when 
they  arrived  in  front  of  Thebes  they  must  lay  down  their  weapons, 
take  off  their  clothes,  and  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Nile.  They 
must  then  put  on  clean  clothes,  proceed  with  bent  heads  into  the 
temple  of  Amon,  and  kiss  the  floor  of  the  sacred  place.  Later  on, 
Pi’ankhi  went  in  person  to  Thebes  and  proceeded  North  with  his 
army.  He  ended  the  resistance  of  the  petty  rulers  who  were  dividing 
Egypt  among  themselves. 

The  order  maintained  by  that  Sudanese  family  did  not  continue 
for  a  very  long  time,  because  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  was  expanding 
all  over  Western  Asia  and  collided  with  Egypt  in  Syria.  Later  on, 
the  Assyrians  decided  to  invade  Egypt  itself,  and  the  Ethiopians, 
after  losing  the  battle,  withdrew  to  their  home  in  the  South. 

Then  Egypt  suffered  as  she  had  never  suffered  before.  The 
temples  were  robbed  of  their  relics  and  treasures  and  burned  down. 
The  whole  population  was  humiliated.  But  again  we  see  that  the 
Egyptian  spirit  did  not  die  out,  and  Egypt  found  one  among  her  sons 
to  show  the  people  the  right  path.  This  time  the  rescue  did  not  come 
from  the  South,  but  from  the  North,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  princes 
of  Sais  in  the  Western  Delta.  The  Saitic  princes  founded  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  a  period  of  revival  in  Egyptian  history  which  some 
Egyptologists  call  the  Renaissance  Period. 
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Exterior,  Sultan  Hassan  Mosque,  Cairo 
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From  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty  to  the  Roman  Period 

The  Saitic  princes  performed  the  miracle  of  reuniting  the 
country  once  more.  Thus  began  a  new  period  of  glory.  At  that 
time,  the  Greeks  were  beginning  their  expansion.  The  Saitic  rulers 
maintained  good  relations  with  them  and  encouraged  many  Greek 
traders  and  mercenaries  to  settle  in  Egypt.  In  the  history  of  that 
period  there  are  some  names  which  are  distinguished,  including 
Amasis  II  and  King  Neeho,  who  sent  a  fleet  all  around  Africa. 

One  of  the  curious  things  that  happened  during  the  reign  of 
King  Neeho  was  his  desire  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  Sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  forerunner  of  the  Suez  Canal  scheme. 
This  project  had  already  been  started  by  the  Kings  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  more  than  1,350  years  before  Necho’s  time,  and  was  again 
resumed  by  Raineses  II.  But  when  Neeho  wanted  to  carry  out  this 
scheme  once  more,  and  the  work  was  more  than  half  completed,  an 
oracle  of  the  God  commanded  that  the  work  should  be  stopped,  as 
it  was  against  the  interest  of  Egypt,  and  only  her  enemies  would  profit 
from  it.  Neeho  heeded  the  words  of  the  oracle,  and  the  scheme  was 
abandoned.  It  was  not  until  about  100  years  later,  when  the  Persians 
had  conquered  Egypt,  that  Darius  completed  the  canal  so  that  the 
Persians  might  ship  Egyptian  products  out  of  the  country  with 
greater  ease. 

More  than  200  years  passed,  during  which  time  Egypt  was  no 
longer  the  great  power  she  had  been.  From  time  to  time  we  see 
some  spark  of  nationalism,  or  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  nomes  trying 
to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke,  but  none  of  them  was  an  Ahmes  of 
Thebes. 

At  last  a  curtain  was  lifted  on  the  stage  of  world  history  to 
disclose  the  young  Macedonian  hero,  Alexander  the  Great,  advancing 
on  Egypt  and  ending  the  Persian  rule  there. 

The  native  Egyptians  welcomed  the  reasonable  and  clever 
Alexander  as  a  deliverer,  and  he,  on  his  part,  showed  a  great  respect 
for  the  religion  and  traditions  of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  the  spell  of  Egypt  quite  overcame  Alexander 
himself,  especially  after  his  visit  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwa,  where  he  heard 
the  oracle  of  Amon  in  his  temple  in  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
His  visit  left  the  greatest  impression  on  his  soul,  and  when  he  was 
in  Asia,  he  sent  messengers  to  consult  the  priests  of  Siwa  before  taking 
any  important  step. 

The  love  and  loyalty  of  Alexander  the  Great  towards  Amon  of 
Siwa  reached  such  an  extent  that  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
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forgot  his  own  country,  his  mother,  and  even  the  great  empire  which 
he  had  founded,  and  his  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  that  small 
spot  among  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert.  His  last  wish  was  that 
he  should  be  buried  beside  the  temple  of  his  Father,  Amon  of  Siwa. 

His  friends  wanted  to  carry  out  his  dying  wish,  but  when  the 
funeral  cortege  reached  Memphis,  Ptolemy  I,  who  was  then  ruling 
Egypt,  insisted  upon  the  burial  taking  place  in  Alexandria,  in  a  great 
tomb  especially  prepared  to  house  the  young  hero’s  body. 

Ptolemy  I,  formerly  one  of  the  Generals  of  Alexander’s  army, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  founded  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty,  a 
line  which,  at  the  beginning,  produced  many  able  rulers.  The  works 
•of  the  first  three  of  the  new  ruling  house  are  among  the  greatest 
creations  of  any  kings.  They  embellished  Alexandria  and  made  it  a 
•center  of  culture  for  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world.  They  beautified 
it  with  temples  and  palaces.  What  was  even  more  important,  they 
founded  the  famous  library  and  museum,  which  attracted  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  scientists  of  the  ancient  world  to  Egypt. 

Rome  was  then  trying  to  replace  Athens,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  she  should  look  with  envious  eyes  upon  Egypt.  When  Julius 
Caesar  came  to  power,  there  were  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Lands 
two  youngsters  quarrelling  between  themselves.  These  were  the 
thirteen-year-old  boy,  Ptolemy  XIV,  and  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  who 
was  about  eighteen  years  old.  Though  of  necessity  only  passing  refer¬ 
ence  can  be  made  to  Cleopatra,  I  must  at  least  say  that  this  poor 
woman  has  been  discussed  throughout  the  centuries  primarily  through 
the  unjust  propaganda  of  her  enemies,  the  Romans.  In  our  modern 
literature  she  has  been  the  victim  of  writers  who  were  in  their  turn 
influenced  by  Shakespeare  or  Rernard  Shaw.  Cleopatra  was  neither 
the  voluptuous  woman  nor  the  silly  little  kitten  seeking  love  in  the 
.arms  of  the  Roman  generals,  but  she  was  the  Queen  of  the  Nile,  who 
forced  Rome  to  fear  her.  Sir  Idris  Bell,  the  famous  professor  of 
Roman  history  at  Oxford,  agrees  with  Professor  Tarn  of  Cambridge, 
the  foremost  living  authority  on  the  Hellenistic  Period,  that  Cleopatra 
was  a  woman  of  outstanding  genius  and  a  worthy  opponent  of  Rome, 
and  that  she  has  long  been  seen  through  the  distorting  medium  of 
•official  Roman  propaganda.  He  says,  further,  that  Rome,  who  had 
never  condescended  to  fear  any  nation  or  people,  did  in  her  time  fear 
two  human  beings:  one  was  Hannibal,  and  the  other  was  Cleopatra. 
Professor  Bell  believes  that  this  young  Queen  of  Egypt  was  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Nevertheless,  Cleopatra  lost  the  battle  against  the  might  of 


Rome,  and  in  the  year  30  B.C.,  Egypt  became  one  of  the  Roman 
provinces. 


The  Roman  Period 

With  the  advent  of  Roman  rule  came  misery  and  poverty  for 
Egypt,  and  the  proud  Land  of  the  Nile  was  now  considered  merely 
as  the  granary  of  Rome.  From  time  to  time  there  came  an  Emperor 
who  showed  some  leniency  towards  the  Egyptians  and  ordered  some 
temples  to  be  built,  but  the  situation  in  general  was  discouraging. 

In  the  midst  of  that  misery  for  the  Egyptians,  there  was  born 
at  Palestine  a  child  who  was  destined  to  preach  to  the  world  a  new 
religion  of  peace,  love  and  humanity.  From  the  beginning  of  that 
movement,  the  Egyptians  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  new  light  and 
found  in  its  doctrines  a  consolation  for  their  life  of  oppression  and 
misery. 

The  Egyptians  adhered  to  the  Christian  religion  with  the 
strength  of  their  conservative  nature  and  withstood  all  persecutions  to 
keep  the  light  of  Christianity  among  themselves.  With  the  passing 
generations,  Rome  and  Byzantium  accepted  the  new  faith  and  had 
their  own  churches,  but  Egypt  insisted  on  having  her  own  way  of 
worship  and  her  own  church. 

Many  of  the  most  important  monuments  and  papyri  of  early 
Christianity  are  found  in  Egypt,  including  some  of  the  paintings  which 
throw  great  light  on  the  history  and  art  of  those  times.  Among  these 
are  the  Christian  paintings  in  Kharga  Oasis. 

The  history  of  Egypt  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  A.D. 
is  largely  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Christians  against  the 
oppressors,  who  wanted  to  force  upon  them  a  different  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  which  they  had  rejected.  In  the  meantime,  the  economy 
of  the  country  was  going  down  and  in  the  year  640  A.D.  a  small  army 
of  Arabs  approached  Egypt.  This  small  force  of  4,000  Bedouins  was 
able  to  overthrow  the  Roman  garrison  and  take  possession  of  the 
country.  Such  a  conquest  could  never  have  been  realized  but  for 
the  ill-feeling  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Romans  and  their  hopes 
of  relief  from  the  new  invaders. 

The  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.  witnessed  a  new 
religion  spreading  all  over  the  Nile  Valley  and  North  Africa,  and  a 
new  tongue  was  beginning  to  find  its  way  among  the  Egyptians. 
Egypt  became  a  Moslem  and  Arabic  speaking  country. 
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Bas-relief  on  the  wall  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple 
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Soliman  Square,  Cairo 


The  Middle  Ages 

In  the  year  640  A.D.,  General  Amr  ibn  el’-’As  defeated  the 
Byzantines  and  founded  the  Fustat  as  his  seat  of  government  two 
years  later.  Its  site  is  near  the  famous  mosque  of  ‘Amr,  near  the 
fortress  of  Babylon  at  the  quarter  of  Old  Cairo.  The  governors  of 
Egypt  were  appointed  by  Caliphs  in  Medinch  and  later  on  in  Damas¬ 
cus  or  Bagdad  until  an  able  governor,  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun  (863-883) 
declared  himself  an  independent  Sultan  and  founded  a  new  dynasty. 
His  mosque  in  Cairo  is  one  of  the  most  important  monuments  in  Egypt 
and  proves  that  the  traditional  skill  in  architecture  had  not  died  out. 

There  were  preserved  in  Egypt  the  remains  of  many  churches 
and  monasteries  dating  from  the  early  Muslim  centuries.  The  style  of 
their  sculpture  had  influenced  the  style  of  many  Muslim  monuments 
at  those  periods. 

The  Tulunids  were  followed  by  other  rules  sent  from  Bagdad. 
Then  came  another  independent  family,  the  Ikhshids,  who  continued 
until  the  year  969. 
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The  Fatimids 

In  969,  the  Fatimid  Kingdom  of  North  Africa  decided  to  make 
Egypt  its  home  and  its  seat  of  government.  An  army  was  sent  to 
conquer  the  land  in  the  name  of  El-Mu  Izz.  The  general,  whose 
name  was  Gohar,  founded  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  al-Qahireh 
(i.e.,  Cairo).  In  the  following  year  (970),  he  founded  the  Azhar 
Mosque  and  some  palaces,  because  his  master  had  decided  to  come 
and  live  at  Cairo. 

The  Fatimid  dynasty  ruled  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  during  which  ten  great  mosques  were  built  and  Cairo  had  be¬ 
come  the  center  of  the  Muslim  world.  Art  had  flourished  in  those 
times,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Fatimid  rulers  and  their  courtiers  and 
wealthy  subjects  were  full  of  many  treasures  and  articles  which  dis¬ 
played  a  great  luxury.  The  greatest  work  of  the  Fatimids  is  no  doubt 
the  Azhar  Mosque  which  was  built  to  be  a  seat  of  learning  and 
a  university.  Here  were  preserved  Muslim  science  and  Arabic 
language  and  literature  during  the  dark  ages  which  followed.  It  is 
still  the  greatest  center  for  Muslim  culture  today  and  has  a  glorious 
record  of  continuous  work  for  a  thousand  years. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Fatimids,  the  Crusade  wars  had  begun 
and  the  whole  Muslim  world  faced  new  circumstances.  An  able 
young  soldier  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  Egypt  and  ended  the  reign 
of  the  Fatimid  dynasty.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1171,  and  the 
young  soldier  was  none  other  than  the  famous  Saladin. 


The  Ayoubids 

Saladin  is  the  founder  of  the  Ayoubid  dynasty  and  the  hero 
whose  successful  wars  in  Jerusalem,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  monu¬ 
ments  in  Cairo  and  Damascus  have  immortalized  his  name. 

The  reign  of  his  family  continued  until  1250  A.D.  when  the 
Mamelukes,  who  were  the  slaves  and  bodyguards  of  the  Sultans, 
ended  the  rule  of  their  masters. 


The  Mamelukes 

Two  dynasties  of  Mamelukes  were  in  power  until  1517.  The 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  of  their  rule  were  one  of  the  bad 
periods  in  the  Egyptian  history.  The  Mamelukes  themselves  lived 
in  luxury  and  built  beautiful  houses  and  mosques.  Meanwhile,  the 
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population  suffered,  irrigation  works  were  neglected,  and  much  of  the 
cultivated  lands  reverted  to  swamps  or  deserts.  The  country  was  in 
poverty,  but  some  of  the  mosques  built  at  that  period  are  among  the 
best  preserved  monuments  in  Cairo. 

In  1517,  Sultan  Selim  I,  of  the  rising  Osman  Kingdom  at 
Istanbul,  conquered  Egypt.  What  we  call  modern  times  begin  with 
his  reign. 

Modern  History 

Turkish  domination  continued  for  more  than  270  years.  Sultan 
Selim  I  took  hundreds  of  the  best  artisans  and  craftsmen  in  Egypt 
to  his  new  capital  on  the  Bosphorous.  This  was  a  hard  blow  to 
Egyptian  art.  The  governors  who  came  to  Egypt  cared  only  for 
enriching  themselves  and  collecting  as  much  money  as  they  could. 
Again  the  inhabitants  suffered,  the  cultivated  lands  diminished,  and 
the  population  decreased. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  18th  century  there  were  new  trends 
in  the  world.  It  was  impossible  for  Egypt,  which  occupies  a  strategic 
position  in  the  world  communications  and  is  also  a  fertile  and  rich 
territory,  to  continue  living  in  solitude. 

Near  the  end  of  that  century,  several  powers  in  Europe  were 
in  conflict,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  hurried  to  occupy  Egypt  in  1798. 
However,  the  French  were  forced  to  leave  Egypt  after  three  years, 
and  the  country  again  returned  to  Turkish  rule. 

Mohammad  Alt  and  his  Dynasty 

During  these  wars  against  the  French,  one  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers  made  a  career  for  himself.  In  less  than  five  years  he  rose  from 
the  rank  of  a  private  to  the  leader  of  the  Albanian  soldiers  and  dien 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  gained  control  of  Egypt  in  1805.  Mohammad  Ali 
was  aware  of  the  weakness  of  Turkey  and  planned  to  declare  the 
independence  of  Egypt.  His  plans  were  easily  realized  because  the 
Egyptians  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings  under  the  rule  of 
the  corrupt  governors.  They  were  in  need  of  a  leader  and  supported 
Mohammad  Ali,  who  began  to  build  the  new  realm. 

Mohammad  Ali  was  followed  by  Ibrahim  in  the  year  1848. 
Then  others  ruled  the  country  until  the  time  of  Isma  ’il  in  1863. 
During  his  reign  the  Suez  Canal  was  completed  and  opened  in  1873. 
His  extravagance  made  him  go  into  debt  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  million  pounds. 
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Air  view  of  modern  Cairo  showing  Gezira  Island  (center) 


Mohammad  Ali  realized  that  unity  between  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  is  a  necessity  for  both,  and  he  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  head  an 
expedition  into  the  Sudan.  Isma  il  feared  the  ambitions  of  the 
Imperialistic  European  powers  in  Africa  and  did  not  neglect  the 
rights  of  Egypt  to  the  Nile.  He  sent  one  expedition  after  the  other 
to  explore  distant  regions  in  Africa  along  the  Nile.  His  deeds  did 
not  please  the  European  powers,  and  they  decided  to  put  obstacles 
in  his  way.  The  sad  story  is  long,  and  Egypt  still  suffers  from  it. 
The  short-sightedness  of  Isma  ’il  and  his  son  Tewfik  (1879)  made 
them  try  to  suppress  our  national  feeling.  They  sought  the  friendship 
of  foreigners,  doing  their  best  to  rule  the  country  in  an  autocratic 
manner. 

On  September  8,  1881,  Ahmad  Arabi  led  some  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  and  besieged  the  Palace  asking  for  a  democratic  rule  and  the 
emancipation  of  Egypt  from  corrupt  forces.  The  weak  Khedive 
Tewfik  submitted  to  the  intrigues  of  the  British  and  French  Consuls 
and  the  tragedy  ended  with  the  British  occupation  in  1882  when  the 
British  were  summoned  by  Tewfik  to  help  him  in  restoring  order. 

Since  1882,  the  Egyptians  have  struggled  hard  against  the 
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Fouad  Boulevard,  Cairo 
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British  and  partly  against  the  ruling  family  whose  corruption  led  to 
this  disaster.  In  1922  the  Protectorate  was  abolished,  and  in  1936  a 
treaty  was  signed  ending  British  interference.  There  was  some  hope 
that  things  might  improve,  but  the  corrupt  rule,  especially  during 
and  after  World  War  II,  made  it  imperative  that  the  Mohammad  Ali 
dynasty  be  brought  to  an  end. 

On  July  23,  1952,  the  Egyptian  army  left  its  barracks  and 
stepped  forward  to  end  corruption  and  to  end  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  A  few  days  later,  the  last  ruler  of  the  line  of  Mohammad 
Ali  left  the  country.  After  less  than  one  year,  on  June  18,  1953,  the 
Republic  was  announced  with  the  leader  of  the  revolution.  General 
Mohammad  Naguib,  as  the  first  President. 


It  has  been  repeated  in  some  works  of  history,  and  quoted  by 
many  writers,  that  Egypt  has  never  been  independent  since  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  that  the  Egyptians  can  never  be  good  soldiers. 
Both  statements  are  untrue.  The  different  dynasties,  such  as  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Tulunids,  Ayoubids  and  even  the  Mamelukes  can  never 
be  considered  as  foreign  occupation.  The  rulers  who  founded  these 
houses  did  not  know  or  recognize  other  authorities  to  which  they  sent 
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tribute  or  governed  in  their  names  nor  were  they  supported  by  foreign 
troops.  Their  foreign  origins  did  not  prevent  them  from  becoming 
Egyptians  and  feeling  patriotic  and  dependent  for  their  glory  on 
Egyptian  troops. 

As  for  the  Egyptians  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  but  when  they  have  to  defend  their  rights  they 
know  how  to  do  it.  The  Egyptian  peasant  who  left  his  fields  and 
followed  Ahmes  in  his  war  against  the  Hyksos  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
soldier  who  followed  Thothmes  III  and  Raineses  II  in  their  wars.  It 
was  the  same  Egyptian  peasant  who  followed  Saladin  and  fought  the 
Crusaders,  achieving  one  glory  after  the  other.  And  it  was  again  the 
same  Egyptian  who  under  the  leadership  of  Ibrahim  a  century  ago 
swept  all  his  opponents  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  and  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  the  same  Egyptian  again  who  has  determined  to  build  a 
new  Egypt,  having  found  honest  and  sincere  leadership.  We  are 
beginning  a  new  chapter  in  our  history  and  are  feeling,  in  spite  of 
six  thousand  years  of  continuous  civilization,  that  we  are  full  of 
energy  and  vigor  and  are  prepared  to  cooperate  in  building  a  world 
of  freedom,  self-respect,  and  democratic  rule. 

Suez  Canal  —  Port  Said 


CHRONOLOGY 


Prehistory: 

Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Paleolithic  1  before  10,000  B.C. 

Upper  Paleolithic  II  and  Mesolithic  10,000-5000  B.C. 

Neolithic  5000-4000  B.C. 

Chalcolithic  and  Predynastic  4000-3200  B.C. 

Early  Dynastic  Period: 

First  Dynasty  Begins  3200  B.C. 

Second  Dynasty  2980-2780  B.C. 

Old  Kingdom: 

Third  Dynasty  2780-2680  B.C. 

Fourth  Dynasty  2680-2560  B.C. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Dynasties  2560-2280  B.C. 

First  Intermediate  Period: 

Seventh  -  Tenth  Dynasties  2280-2050  B.C. 

Middle  Kingdom: 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Dynasties  2134-1778  B.C. 

Second  Intermediate  Period: 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Dynasties  1778-1594  B.C. 

Fifteenth  -  Seventeenth  Dynasties  1680-1567  B.C. 

(The  Hyksos  Period) 

New  Kingdom: 

Eighteenth  Dynasty  1567-1320  B.C. 

Nineteenth  Dynasty  1320-1200  B.C. 

Twentieth  Dynasty  1200-1090  B.C. 
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Under  the  Revolutionary  Government,  Egypt's  landless  peasants  are 
being  given  small  parcels  of  arable  land  which  they  buy  by  install¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  30  years.  The  peasants  here  show  the  deeds 

of  their  newly  purchased  land. 


Late  Period: 

Twenty-first  Dynasty  1090-  950  B.C. 

Twenty-sixth  Dynasty  663-  525  B.C. 

Ptolemaic  Period  332-  30  B.C. 

Roman  Period  30  B.C. -395  A.D. 

Byzantine  Period  .  395-  640  A.D. 
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The  Middle  Ages: 


Amr  ibn  el-’As  in  Egypt 

Tulunids 

Ikhshids 

Fatimids 

Avon  bids 

Mamelukes 

Modern  History: 

Sultan  Selim  I  in  Egypt 

Napoleon  in  Egypt 

Mohammad  Ali 

The  Revolution  under  Arabi 

Alexandria  bombarded  by  the  British  Fleet, 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  begins 

Egyptian  Revolution 

Second  Egyptian  Revolution 

Republic  of  Egypt 


640  A.D. 

868-  905  A.D. 
935-  969  A.D. 
969-1171  A.D. 
1171-1250  A.D. 
1250-1517  A.D. 

1517 

1798 

1805 

1881 

July  1882 
1919 

July  23,  1952 
June  18,  1953 
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This  publication  comes  to  you  with  the  compliments 
of  the  Egyptian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requests  for  additional  copies  or  other  information 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Press  Department,  Egyptian 
Embassy,  2310  Decatur  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
8,  D.  C. 

Permission  to  reprint  this  material  may  be  had  upon 
request  to  the  Embassy. 
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